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THE QUADRUPEDS OF ARIZONA. 

BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES, U. S. A. 

The wild and primitive region which constitutes the 
Territory of Arizona exhibits a remarkable diversity of 
surface in its mountain ranges, grassy plains, and desert 
wastes ; and its Fauna and Flora are varied in a corre- 
sponding degree. The traveller meets, at each successive 
day's journey, new and strange objects, which must inter- 
est him, if only through the wonder and astonishment 
they excite. In every department of Natural History 
there is ample field for observation and study ; and even 
at this late day, opportunities for discoveries in Zoology 
and Botany. First in importance, as they are also in 
general interest to the observant traveller, are undoubt- 
edly to be ranked the quadrupeds of the country ; and 
so savage and unreclaimed is its condition, that they are 
there to be seen in what is truly a state of nature. Their 
habits, and even their numbers have been as yet scarcely 
subjected to modifying influences by contact with civili- 
zation ; and he must be stolid indeed, who, under such 
rarely favorable circumstances, does not look about him 
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with interested attention, and learn something of the 
strange animals by which he is surrounded. 

The number of species resident in Arizona is not very 
great; but nearly all our North American families are 
represented, and some very fully, which gives to the 
country its full share of variety in its mammalian forms. 
At the same time, the individuals of many species occur 
in multitudes, and constitute marked features of the 
region in an economic, as well as scientific point -of view, 
from the destructive agency of some, or the value of 
others as furnishing food and clothing. About seventy 
species are accredited to the Territory ; though this esti- 
mate must be regarded as merely approximate, since our 
most accomplished naturalists • are comparatively unfa- 
miliar with the full richness of the Fauna. Of this num- 
ber, perhaps not more than half are abundant, or from 
their size, habits, and general importance often brought 
to the notice of other than professed naturalists. A still 
larger proportion, though common enough, are very incon- 
spicuous on account of their diminutive size and retiring 
disposition, and, therefore, are but slightly known. But 
they should not, on these accounts, be considered less 
interesting and attractive. The shrew, the mole, the rat, 
rightly estimated, afford as wide a field for investigation 
and reflection as the bear, the deer, or the buffalo ; and 
their careful study will as amply repay the naturalist. No 
single thing in nature is insignificant ; nor is there any ob- 
ject incapable of affording both pleasure and instruction 
to him who will examine with that hearty enthusiasm, and 
in that true spirit of enlightened inquiry, which should 
be possessed by one who would call himself a naturalist. 

The following pages are prepared mainly from field- 
notes taken by the writer during his residence in the 
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Territory. The predominant features of the mammalian 
Fauna are noticed, and all the species which have fallen 
under his own observation, or are otherwise known to 
him as inhabitants of Arizona, are at least alluded to. 
But the limits of an article like the present necessarily 
preclude a detailed account of the habits and manners of 
other than the more characteristic and interesting ani- 
mals. 

Order Cheiroptera, the Bats. Of this remarkable and 
interesting order two groups are represented : one by a 
single species, the other by numerous forms. The Isti- 
qphora, or Leaf-nosed Bats, are so called from having a 
curious membranous expansion of the snout, of a fancied 
foliaceous appearance, in which the nostrils open. This 
group is represented by the Macrotus Galifornicus, the 
Long-eared Bat of California, described and figured by 
Professor Baird in the Zoology of the Mexican Boundary 
Survey. The type specimen was obtained at Fort Yuma, 
at the extreme south-west corner of the Territory, and 
was the first indisputable instance of the occurrence of 
the group in the United States. I have not met with it 
personally, and am not aware that any account of its 
habits has been placed on record. 

The other known species of Arizonian Bats belong to 
the extensive family Vespertilionidce, which is so gene- 
rally distributed throughout the United States. Perhaps 
the most interesting species, and one of the commonest, 
is the Pale Bat (Antrozous pattidus Allen), first described 
by Major Le Conte from California, but now known to 
range over New Mexico and Arizona. Besides some 
dental and cranial peculiarities, which separate it generi- 
cally from Vespertilio, its index finger has two phalanges, 
exhibiting a tendency towards the characters of an en- 
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tirely different family. This Bat is, as its name indicates, 
much lighter and paler in color than most of our other 
species ; and it has also a peculiar physiognomy, more 
repulsive and forbidding than is usual even in this family, 
none of whose members have remai"kably prepossessing 
features. Its naked muzzle has a peculiar livid hue in 
life. The species is very abundant at Fort Yuma, where, 
during the hot months, it becomes a decided nuisance. 
Numbers take up their abode in the chinks and crannies 
of the officers' quarters ; and the proximity of these re- 
treats actually becomes offensive from the multitudes 
crowded together. During the daytime a continual 
scratching and squeaking, as of so many mice, is heard 
in their retreats, and at night they are even more annoy- 
ing, by fluttering in scores about the rooms. They are 
accused of harboring about their bodies quantities of those 
nocturnal pests, the bed-bugs ; but whether justly or not 
I cannot say. When caught or disabled, they have a 
harsh squeak ; and if incautiously handled, bite with vigor 
and considerable effect. 

The well-known little Brown Bat ( V. subulatus Say) 
is generally and abundantly distributed throughout the 
Territory. 

In the Colorado Desert, near Fort Mojave, I procured 
a small Bat, much like the preceding species ; but which 
my friend Dr. Allen, who kindly examined it, considers 
as probably a new species, and has named Vespertilio 
macropus.* It chiefly differs from Vespertilio subulatus in 
the degree of the attachment of the wing membrane to the 
foot. When shot, it was industriously capturing insects 
over a small pool, in broad daylight. 

*In the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, for 
August, 1866. 
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Other Arizonian Bats, which I have not personally met 
with, but give on Dr. Allen's authority, are Lasiurus 
cinereus, Vesjpertilio lucifugus, V. evotis, and V. nitidus. 

Order Insectivora, the Insect-eaters. Arizona, so far 
as is known, is remarkably deficient in small insectivo- 
rous mammals, such as the Shrews and Moles. I have 
never met with a single species, nor am I aware that any 
have been brought to the notice of naturalists from within 
the actual limits of the Territory. These animals, how- 
ever, are very inconspicuous, from their diminutive size, 
and peculiarly retiring habits ; and, therefore, easily escape 
detection. It is extremely unlikely that none exist ; and 
most probably future investigations will bring to light 
several species already known from other localities, and 
some new to science. 

Order Garnivora, the Flesh-eaters. As might be ex- 
pected from the unreclaimed condition of the Territory, 
the native carnivorous animals are still to be found in 
scarcely diminished numbers. Representatives of all our 
North American families are furnished, and some of them 
exist in great abundance. 

. Of the family Felidce, the Cats, first in size and general 
consequence, if not in point of numbers, is the Cougar 
(Felis concolor Linn.). With hardly the exception of 
the Jaguar (F. onza Linn.), this is the most powerful of 
all our digitigrade carnivores. It was formerly distrib- 
uted quite across the continent, and to high latitudes ; 
but, like most large Ferce, it has been gradually driven 
westward by the progress of civilization, till its occur- 
rence in the East is rare, and only known in the most 
mountainous and unfrequented regions. Few animals 
have a greater variety of local names than this one. Its 
common appellation, "panther," generally becomes "pain- 
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ter" in the phraseology of backwoodsmen. Its proper 
English name is probably a modification of "Cuguar," a 
word which, as suggested by Dr. Schott, may have been 
formed after the same model as "Jaguar," and bestowed 
from some fancied resemblance in sound to a common cry 
of the animal. Another English name is "Puma." The 
Californians call it "lion," and the Mexicans "leon," and 
the Apaches "yutin." Though generally distributed, and 
particularly in the wooded and mountainous portions of 
the Territory, it is not a very abundant species. During 
a somewhat protracted residence in the Territory, I never 
met with one, or heard its peculiarly mournful, though 
terrifying cry, which has been so fancifully interpreted 
by different writers. Mr. Audubon doubtless comes 
nearest the truth, when he ascribes to it a variety of 
sounds, dependent upon age, sex, season, and other vary- 
ing circumstances ; though nothing to be dignified as a 
roar has ever been attributed to it. Authors agree better 
in considering it as a cowardly beast, despite its size and 
strength ; and though there are undoubted instances of 
unprovoked attacks upon man, these were doubtless made 
under peculiar exigencies, as when its retreat has been cut 
off, or the animal was tormented with hunger. That the 
Indians pursue it successfully with only their bows and 
arrows I know to be a fact, as I have found skins in their 
possession cut in various places with the sharp stone 
points of their arrow-heads. 

Two other species of true long-tailed cats may possibly 
exist, particularly in the south-eastern portions. These 
are the Ocelot (F. partialis Linn.), and the Jaguar (F. 
o?i;?a Linn.). Within the limits of the' United States, 
however, they have as yet only been found in the valley 
of the Eio Grande of Texas. 
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A species of Lynx (L. rufus var. maculatus) is quite 
abundant. The most obvious external difference between 
these animals and the true cats is the shortness of the 
tail; this member being only a few inches in length. 
They also stand higher for their length, are more heavily 
built, and have perhaps less of that lithe and supple 
movement for which the cats proper are so noted ; though 
they are quite as vigorous and muscular. Their ears are 
often tufted, and one species, at least, has "side- whisk- 
ers," formed by the true fur, in addition to the labial 
bristles which ordinarily receive this name. In dentition 
they differ in the absence of one upper molar tooth on 
each side. 

Lynxes are very common in the mountainous portions 
of Arizona. Near Fort Whipple, a small stream is known 
as "Lynx Creek" from this circumstance ; and the animals 
may often be seen in daylight in that vicinity. A good 
many are killed by the Indians, who use their beautiful 
spotted skins for arrow-quivers. A horizontal cut is 
carried across the buttocks, just under the tail, out of 
which aperture the animal is withdrawn. The legs are 
skinned part way down, and the head quite to the eyes 
and lips. These latter are then sewn up, the legs cut off, 
or suffered to dangle, the whole hide is dressed softly, 
and subjected to a lengthwise stretching. After being 
turned right-side out, it makes an elegant arrow-case, 
which is slung by a thong, as we would carry a carbine. 
The Apache arrows are over three feet in length, and it 
requires a Lynx's skin, well stretched, to hold them. 
Besides these quivers, the Indians also make bags and 
pouches, for a variety of purposes, skinning the animals 
in the usual way. 

In point of numbers, the family Canidce, the Dogs, 
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stands foremost among the carnivora, though the family is 
represented by only two species of Wolves, and perhaps 
as many of Foxes. The word "wolf" is seldom heard in 
Arizona, even among the whites, who have completely 
anglicized the Mexican appellations, which are "lobo" for 
the larger species, and "coyote" for the smaller. The 
Spanish for Fox, "zorro," is less frequently used. 

Of the many varieties into which the Gray Wolf of 
America (Lupus occidentalis Rich.) runs, I met with but 
one, the griseo-albus, which is perhaps the commonest race 
throughout the greater portion of the West. The re- 
markable variations of color, which, though chiefly local, 
seem to mark races, as they are transmissible from parent 
to offspring, have caused great confusion among writers, 
and great uncertainty as to how many species really exist. 
Wolves may be found from nearly white to pure black, 
through every gradation of gray, rufous, and dusky ; and 
these diverse colors exist in such varying proportion, and 
present such an unbroken chain from one extreme to the 
other, that it seems impossible to consider them as indi- 
cating more than remarkable variations to which a single 
species may be subject, arising from differences in food, 
climate, and other circumstances. 

All the large wolves I saw in Arizona were of the 
grizzled grayish-white variety. In winter they are very 
light colored, appearing from a distance almost white ; 
but along the middle of the back, and down the shoulders 
and flanks, the light color is mixed with slaty or grayish- 
black. I met with no winter skins showing any brownish 
or tawny. At this season their pelages were thick and 
heavy, and a good many of the animals were killed with 
poison for the sake of the fur, which made very beautiful 
robes. They were common enough about Fort Whipple, 
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though shy and wary, and seldom making their appear- 
ance by day ; and notwithstanding their size and imposing 
appearance, the part they played was insignificant com- 
pared with that of their smaller relatives, the Coyotes. 

This latter animal, the Prairie or Barking Wolf ( Oanis 
latrans Say), is by far the most abundant carnivorous 
animal in Arizona, as it is also in almost every part of 
the West. Practically, the Coyote is a nuisance ; theo- 
retically, he compels a certain degree of admiration, 
viewing his irrepressible positivity of character, and bis 
versatile nature. If his genius has nothing essentially 
noble or lofty about it, it is undeniable that few animals 
possess so many, and so various attributes, or act them 
out with such dogged perseverance. Ever on the alert, 
and keenly alive to a sense of danger, he yet exhibits the 
coolest effrontery when his path crosses ours. The main 
object of his life seems to be the satisfying of a hunger 
which is always craving ; and to this aim all his cunning, 
impudence, and audacity are mainly directed. 

Much has been written concerning the famous polyglot 
serenades of the Coyote, by those who have been unwil- 
ling listeners ; but it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea in words, of the noisy confusion. One must have 
spent an hour or two vainly trying to sleep, before he is 
in a condition to appreciate the full force of the annoy- 
ance. It is a singular fact that the howling of two or 
three wolves gives an impression that a score are engaged, 
so many, so long drawn are the notes, and so uninterrupt- 
edly are they continued by one individual after another. 
A short, sharp bark is sounded, followed by several more 
in quick succession, the time' growing faster, and the 
pitch higher, till they run together into a long-drawn 
lugubrious howl, in the highest possible key. The same 
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strain is taken up again and again by different members 
of the pack, while, from a greater distance, the deep 
melancholy baying of the more wary lobo breaks in, to 
add to the discord, till the very leaves of the trees seem 
quivering to the" inharmonious sounds. It is not true, as 
asserted by some, that the Coyotes howl only just after 
dark, and at daylight. Though they may be noisiest at 
these times, when the pack is gathering together for a 
night's foraging, or dispersing again to their diurnal re- 
treats, I know that they give tongue at any time during 
the night. They are rarely, if ever, heard iu the day- 
time, though frequently to be seen, at least in secluded 
regions.' Ordinarily, however, they spend the day in 
quiet, out of the way places, among rocks, in thick 
copses, etc., and seek their prey mainly by night, col- 
lecting for this purpose into packs, as already noticed. 

The Coyote, although a carnivore, is a very indiscrim- 
inate feeder, and nothing seems to come amiss, which is 
capable of being chewed and swallowed. From the nature 
of the region it inhabits, it is often hard pressed for food, 
particularly in the winter season. Besides such live game 
as it can surprise and kill, or overpower by persevering 
pursuit and force of numbers, it feeds greedily upon all 
s'orts of dead animal matter. To procure this, it resorts 
in great numbers to the vicinity of settlements, where 
offal is sure to be found, and surrounds the hunter's camp 
at night. It is well known to follow for days in the trail 
of a travelling party, and each morning, just after camp 
is broken, it rushes in to claim whatever eatable refuse 
may have been left behind. But it cannot always find a 
sufficiency of animal food, and is thus made frugivorous 
and herbivorous. Particularly in the fall, it. feeds exten- 
sively upon "tunas," which are the juicy, soft, scarlet 
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fruit of various species of Prickly Pear ( Opuntia) '; and 
in the winter upon berries of various sorts, particularly 
those of the Juniper (Jimiperus pachy derma, and others). 

Coyotes are so annoying, that a variety of means are 
employed to destroy them. They may be'shot, of course, 
but to hunt them in the daytime is uncertain, and hardly 
worth the trouble, while night-shooting is still more 
laborious and unsatisfactory. Their cunning, inquiring 
disposition is ordinarily more than a match for man's 
ingenuity in the way of traps. The most certain, as well 
as the easiest method of obtaining them, is by poisoning 
the carcass of a dead animal, or butcher's offal, with 
strychnine. There 1 is no doubt, also, that the odor of 
assafcetida is attractive to them, and a little of this drug 
rubbed into the poisoned meat greatly heightens the 
chances of their eating it. Since, after taking the poison, 
they suffer greatly from thirst, it is well to place a tub of 
water conveniently at hand, which generally keeps them 
from making off for water, and so being lost. There is 
considerable difference in the fur, both as to quality and 
color, according to the season. In the winter it is fuller, 
thicker, and softer than in summer, and has much less 
tawny or rufous about it, being almost entirely black and 
grizzled grayish- white. 

Except under certain circumstances, there is a chronic 
feud between our domestic dogs and these dog-wolves. 
A good-sized dog will easily whip a Coyote,, though he 
may not come off unscathed from the sharp teeth and 
quick snaps of the latter. I have known a smallish 
terrier even to kill a Coyote, of which he caught a throat- 
hold, enabling him by vigorous shakes to beat in the 
wolf's skull against some boulders between which the 
conflict took place. Notwithstanding, there is abundant 
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evidence that the Coyote will cross and bear fertile off- 
spring with the domestic dog ; and I believe the female 
of either will take the male of the other. During the 
season of heat, which is in spring, I have known dogs to 
disappear for several days, and return in such a dilapi- 
dated condition as to leave no doubt they had been 
decoyed away by some female Coyote, and received hard 
treatment from her or her relatives. The hybrid is said 
to possess the bad qualities of both parents, and the good 
ones of neither, as usual with bastards ; and to always 
remain snappish and intractable, spite of severity or 
kindness. The gestation of the species, as is well known, 
does not differ materially from that of its allies. It brings 
forth in May or June, in secluded places, usually under 
or among rocks. Five or six puppies are ordinarily pro- 
duced at a birth. A variety of absurd stories regarding 
its reproduction pass current, among even the best in- 
formed backwoodsmen ; many affirming that the pups are 
born shapeless, inchoate masses, to be afterwards licked 
into proper shape by the mother. 

Among the quite numerous Foxes of North America, 
but one, the Gray Fox ( Vulpes Virginianus) , is known as 
an inhabitant of the Territory. Two others, however, 
the Prairie Fox ( V. macrourus) , and the little Kit or 
Swift Fox ( V. velox) , may possibly occur. The Gray 
Fox itself, though generally distributed, does not seem to 
be abundant. I procured a number of fine skins from the 
Indians, who use them as articles of dress, for pouches, 
and a variety of other purposes. I believe they are 
always skinned in ordinary hunter fashion, by cutting 
from chin to tail, which latter is left attached, though the 
greater part of the legs are removed. — To be continued. 



